nf^;-- .- ; ^r. 'I Sec:.:! ^^^^h i ; c^h3v:.wr Prci:^--^^: L^:f:oVic:r 

; r. : :.r V F , - : r - ; ^Failure factcis, Ici ^ch^cv^^rF: 
* - . • I V P V 3 ^vt, :K V :.or : u r t a 1 r a tic n ; 

~<t:\\. 1 ^' ■ - :: ^ : t r -i^r n - ^^r h .1 - i e I 1 S t C X; -^^ 5c !-c I 

r L .5 ' ^ 1- : ■ r:r. ^ ; ? c '-x ^' ^- 1 ^ € a la ^ c :. ? h 1 p : T r a r:. r 



^ PC ^: i V ^- i t: ;^ v > : = . c : i ^ L 1 .> r: ccn^t^^Utr^ d ^c:. Cv-a'^ 

learn -^v'^^^m-^-. ctrlr^irr '-^-^ ^h^"^ l^irr^^-c.j ^ r:-^.i. rcrsen t r:i7; 

create *r:- acia rri v^-^. t*^. r'^ i > t ^r h:iT inr ir; scsn stnc'^r^t^.. Cr€ ^l*^^^n^ 
.^f the A??^>ricaD !^chcol -tr',:c-^;r€ is cicuc iEStrtcticn: qrciips ct 
^^..^^^...^ ..^.^ V.,. ^ r :2 1^*^ ^^^^^ L ^ *,r^^hp- fet 5b<-Tt p^rlcc? cf 

ti^o* The t^^achsx^s ^ ruction aJ ^etheoH say fct iiwctatlt £cr &os^ 
stodent^ ^ind not for ^-th^t^. It ti^rc is a ccn<ifit€Dt missatch 
bettf0r- Hti33.^:nt aii^ in;:^tructor (or ir ?^truct icnal sf8t€iK the ^tadcnt 
MBf f€el iinadeoud"^ a^^ a learner and fcis a£firatienE for turtfccr 
Stamina Si^v d^ere^re, Schccl a ais i n if t ra t cr s arid teachers tend to 
aeeept low ^chi^F^^fn^U fro^ *hf^s^ students isstiad cf r€i€dyin9 it* 
Cnefi^ stttd^nts haT€ t^en iabelec as Ich aebi€?er£, th^j maj develop 
mor^ deviarit ha^i^*^?^, ?:uch as cu*^tipq cists cr dicFpi^g ctt^ in ord#r 
to awoi^ th^ unccmf ort^ble situation created b¥ atteraa^cc at schccl. 
On© solution to this prctii?^ irooia be detelcpeect cf multiple 
e&^iront^nt ^hocl^, ich^rc stu^ynts car so^f ancng varicui Itarrino 
ei^T ironsent crfAted for Frecific goals and leatciD-g €tyl€s* In 
adfiition, a^nools ^ust b^- avar^ of thf l^vel o£ tbfeir oatreach tc 
stu3#ntSf ef f ec ti ot prcM^i --so l^irtq i€cbanisif^ liiits for 

aecaptabl€ personal ccnduc^^ ce ^eu c ica t ic n ii^cess^s %ithir ih^ 
school, a tin pessi.blp ai^cri sination . 



• Reprcduct i^M^ e ^npplitd by FDF5 a cc th€ best that cavi be made * 

♦ iirom tht original dccyiert. * 
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i .^-.-r :n ... : r l^v^nal prclXe::: of 

-.N'.^.^: ^- - ; i r ^ ; '"o:; > , Finally, 



r.:\r^:.-"' " ... ■■• r . ^: r : vu . iLt'^-JLiv^ 

:-■ \ v [ :\ ' ^- T"^:-. V : r- ■'■ ■ ■= --^'lu nro .M" ^^Mrnin^ t;a5ks. a 

. ■ - ^ : ... . .... =^ ■ - — ^ ^ ; V' ■ ; ■ ■^-'^^-■^ - ^ -^^^ ' d-'.-i 1 rfM^v;,-n=^ 

^ ^ / :.-U . --.ippor i n.; Lru"^ d^^torT^^inani power or theso con-^ 

::;.:L-no r ^ . n i ti,: . John Hi wl -.^ Jo^.^rihod onv 1 1 onnon f:. :is : 

. . . - irtivOilar rurdiun in wirlch an indLvidual 

tosist:^ voU;h lonJs hin: TO Koe .^nd It^ul vnQ thing 
r a tour rhoi: o no thp^r. . Mr suronfi^hens soino beiiaiB 
ond voo^t-n^ orlo^TO^. . .ir i^rndualU' prod vices in 
hi::: .1 ./ori-iin svHl-^rr: of ;iehavior. . . , In brief, 

proiT^iiLo or oindor. RriiTioInto or inhibit the char- 
a.- L^r i^^ t i r ao lI V 1. 1 ies of a livini; boino-^ 

Aaalvvia.: ii\r roU .0 u av ^ ronnien L in selvctin^; and shaping bt:havior, 

rnanv oth.T writer- ( i r hloo-,' Faoo," Skinnt^r,^ Storn^) have 

dotincd on%' LronTiion t: as a anv::a-viil dot:oruunanl ot" bahavior. i^iot^el?^ ana 

:hu:Uar siaioo-! Lho: it 1, ^ho :aararr's porcoption of envirnnmontal roles 

and Kpor: a: i>ou^ th..: .:n:di^s individual holnivior. The operant: asHun;p = 

I ■ - ' - f h ; h h . ■ : • ' ' : M h /=o . • r" i : : .-.v h .^-u Is a f inn" t i on of t he 

relntiunHhip biuwot^n tho individnal and !iin/hor HahocM surrnundings , As 
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-:^v .in i-divic . 

may re^i^c j r:; . 

and rars iniividuuL:- wh,^ j--;rluCo:v avpld or 

shaping and reinforcing: lorc^ which ^ct:^^ on th.? 
individu;-!, ^ 

Reversing 'Blcc-^. ic > -iild ..l^o - :id th^it Che Individual and ktoup 
are shaping and ri^inforcin^ f..rc^^ who a.:i ^^n the environr:ant to crt^atic 
contextH tor their own bahav^-r. Systematic prri losophical analyses 
of tht ietenrinanc power of onvxroroontH ^Freir.:.^ Ssrtra^O s^lso stress 
with iib>jratin>; hope th^i Lr.iinsfornat i.n^i ;.^owers^ of indioiduals over the 

= '-h-'-^ v-^^-Uv :^nd ;-.s-r--^ot^^ -^-^rr : nuallv , vJlrh debts gcdne 

back to VlllUm JamoH , ^ ^ ^'oocnitivo const ructivi s t" nsvoholrgis ts 
(Harvt^v, Hunt i bohroder,-- Ke:iv.^^ Pia:^at^^') elaborate on the role of 
perception as an influence on behavior by stressinrZ the conceptual systetris 
individuals use to construct, anticipate and actively respond to environ- 
aents. Thus, learning e..vironnicnta are rnedlated by the way people create 
and experience them. 

It is assumed that human beings are "stimulus=seeking. " They choose 
whirh fo.nrurec^ of an onvlronment to respond to, and thus contribute to the 
worlds which determine Cf\-.^ir behavior. For this reason, intoriaation con- 
cerning the perceptions of learners toward the stimuli produced by school 
environments provides educators with important clues to the sources of 
variations in student behavior. 

Deviance :n School Settings 
'In 1395, Emil.^ Durkheim perpiexed and infuriated reade^ of 
conventional views by su^::>:es t : n;.; that crime and criminals were nornial, 
necessary and even useful Ceatiires of evorv human society* Observing 
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that ivery society -O'ltained criminals lalthr^uch di:tiren:: ^ocietii^s 
cho?e very diffcrani: types ^^'f behavicr to label as ''crxn:insi" ) , 
Durkhein argL^ed that cririe rrcvided a drar^.itlc opr^ortunity to publicize 
and rainforc€ the rules of ^ocic.zv. To this way if thinking, crininals 
also proviaed apr targeCH far collective rnoval outrage. Further, Durk- 
haitn saw :hat criirinal activity, bv chalianging outdat.Bd conventions, 
somacimes prnvided a caralvs: for iiocia:^ change.^- In addition, the 
n^obilization of reFOurces to ^urprep? deviant: activity (as Erikpon"^ 
also not^d in ih^ treacn;cnt of witche^^ aad non=J'uri tans) contributed to 
the creation of ad:r,in Is trat ivr policies and bodies that insured right 
opinions ana Io'-mIiv ^roep, ; i% su;n. uur i-.iiu: ii:r ^ argumetiLs pave^ 

-.^ wav for an "apyr 1 a: ^vc cpp:-:aoh dtviance that recogni?:ed ll^ 
contributions to tho n;aintenaneo and growrh of the group, albeit at 
the direct expense of rb'. deviant individuals, 

• Durkheini'H perspective, md the funecionalist approach to deviance 
it engendered, can be considered in rhe cnntexr of the prevalenca of 
ir^arginal students in schools. The following discussion of schooling 
processes, marginal le.-^arners and dropouts will suggest several functions 
that marginal learners play in maintaining school social systems. Fur^ 
ther, the cKposition here will identify dimensions of the school environ^ 
= ment which keep marginal learners in their necessary, "useful," yet 
(for them) des t .T^uct iva place* 

Group Inst ruction and Errors i n Sehooling 

In every country in the world where schools dominate the formative 
years of most young people's 1 Ives, students are often taught in groups of 
ten or forty in such a way tliat some strudents learn well while others learn 
less well.^^ Benjamin Bloom^^ has a^rgued that one of the most significant 
elements acccuntinf; ^or irjUvi^''^^ dlff^r^-nces in school learninR Is the 



centrality of ^r-?u" i^srructicn in r;:-^L It.arnir.^ c-nv Ir^.-nn^n * In n:os?t 
schools each group of -^::uderts pln^ad un^^ivr t:n^ guidance of .1 particu= 
lar ti^ncher for short: ptsrlcd^ of ^ir^e* Thin t9Hc::~^r^ ^ instructional 
methods, which aru lavorable for sonie students, rray be far from favorable 
for others. Typically, ^tud^nts move froin one teacher to another on an 
nourly, dailv. torn and vearlv basis, and the errors; (and strengchs) de- 
veloped in the student learning In on^ seteing are compounded with errors 
(and progress) made in subsequent classrooms. Eventually, afcer the ten 
or more years of the schooling process in this and other counLries^ the 
flaws and virtues in a syscem of group instruction are built into the student 1 

In general, two sets of flaws in the educational system influence 

those whose learning styles and needs go unserved. First, a consistent 

mismatch between student and instructional system is converted into tne 

student's feelinecs of Lnaderiuacy as a learner and affects his/her aspir- 

ations for further learning. Second, the failure to learn in classrooms 

becomes evident as an increasingly intractable handicap related to 

retarded cognitive development and information or skill deficiencies. As 

Bloom persuasively argues in his elaboration of the concept of "errors." 

Group instructional procedures employed with 
individual students who vary in many character-- 
is tics m us_t produc-e variations in the accomplish- 
ment of a learning task^-both in the level of 
achievement of the task and the rate at which it 
is accomplished. Feedback and corrective strate- 
gies are necessary if .this variation in achieve^ 
ment or rate of learning is to be reduced to any 
significant extent , ^ ^ 

The administrative efficiency achieved by grouping students saves 
money for the institution, but is quite costly for some of the students 
in most groups, hocauso crouu InsirncLion is sucfi a given, educators 
learn from this fact of their environments to rationalize their inability 
fn reach somp learners. As n cnnsenuence, rho low achievement and 

0 



incornplace tnasr^ry of Lsaarniag niaterlals ot r^any scudents is acceptad, 
instead or r€"ediec. Thu^. tf^^^^P instructional methods which ar^ un- 
Droducttve for some students are likely to craats and perpatuate the 
difliculties of learners who move to edge3 of the school gnvironinent * 

Institutio na l and Salf-Evaluatiqns 
_ Qf_ Academic Adequacy 

School envl ronnents hava multiple and ons^oing ways to e^^ :.luate 
learner performance, ranging frori teacher comments, peer relations and 
self-ra^ lec tion to report card grades and parent/teacher conferences, 
ihese aiaDorauu caviccs* w.iecrier exprtissec in chu curriculum or iaLt:faL 
in the classroom environmenr , ccmbinc co clarify for each individual a. 
self^-conoept as a learner. For example, in a single school year* the 
student may sr\idy as many as five or six academic subjects and may en- 
counter as many as 150 different learning taiks. Froni each encounter * 
the individual derives a personal sense of his/her adequacy or inadequacy^ 
which is corroborated or altered by marks assigned by teachers , and 
reactions of peers and parents. As these various indices accumulate over 
many learning tasks and over a number of years, the student begins to 
generalize about his adequacy or inadequacy with school learning tasks. 
If the results are generally negative and learning is regarded as inade- 
quate by the student, his peers, parents and teachers, the learner is ^ 
likely to develop a negative view about school and school learning thit 
generalizes to the entire institution. 

Student responses to learning anvi ronmients depend, in part, or tht^ 
wavs that thev are beinK judged bv the institution. When the^^u judgtriGnts 
consistently assign a lower value to the learner *s per f ormance , the young 



person nust cope with -nssive criil'i^^r: ivcrz inscitullcn represent- 
ing society's valuas and views. Morc:^Dvar , srudent? realise that there 
is no legal a?cape from the school and its learning tasks until ace 
sixteen. Necassarily, young people judced negatively bv the school begin 
lo develop perceptions and habits designtrd to reduce the airiount of pain 
tha institution can giva them. 

S tuden t Kesponses rc Unpr oductiv e 
Le_§_rning Environments 

Rasaarch on conceptual systems suggest thar learners employ two . 

kinds of interprtjL ivE.' iii^iUu-., ^^.r^ ana ^wo set^j of b^riuivioral reaoLit^ns 

tc :nin^n;ize the iripact of cnvi r onrcen tal events which they perceive as 

threatening to thair goals and se If ^concepts , ^- ^ Tha first intarpretive 

manauvar is callad "Neutral iging" : w^hereby an event is restructured in 

pe. :eption to diractly minlmi:;e its impact. Some fail to perceive the 

troubling avent^--"No thing happened.'- Some distort its meaninS""Xt wasn't 

that way-*' Some deny responsibility for the event--"It wasn't my fault." 

Finally* soma assart a difference between their owm and others' standards 

by offering an alternative interp re cation tor th.a event — "Look at it 

this way." 

A second general interpretive maneuver is called "Bolstering" i 
whereby the positive elements of one's own conceptual system are reaf^ 
firmed to indirectly minimize the possible refutation of self ^inherent 
feedback from threatening experiences. For example, some reaffiriTi 
themaelves by claiming that their undesirable behavior was in some way 
their dutv-^— ''T had to do it." Some reaffirm their nwn competence-^^-"! 'm 
smarter than they are, an;/^'^ay." Others reaffirm their soaial accGptance-=' 
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at. each of tr\i' rcvir ;^ra^ti^ -i ; ^"n.::^ p i • . ^"U^'z 
Hunt: and Schrcder.-' 

In additiL^n, i.^:irn-rs v;;r :^c ..c cu- = : 1 ;i t i 
Ct^arh then tr^elr -'Wii r^^laiivL.- i n;u;v'--M..i .i:/^ 



V- ri r i: i T.:- - i ... v- ^ rn-.; r - 

/ y p V- r i n a :: s c h :j 1 

r:;e diracclv at:ccn;pi 



ciasHmat^^b, or bv r^s^ar. iili'U La.^ aaur-u's i nL^j : p r - L i^a o: a ^harKc 
brought againsc chera. S^^cond, :>L.-jr 1-arner?^ ahanau the organiaatian oi 
their concepcLial avstans so tiiat chc event v i I ■. ni?L he so refuting:; bv 
submitting to ai;t:noritv, hv aotlna iiy r^ou r i L i l i 1 p, by L;han>;i.u- laiL^ir 
sGif-evaluat iun duu anotn^r'=^ influancu^. or by pri^visionally agrt^cing 
to fiel: -corraciion. A-ain, the foiir e:wmpleH following earn behavioral 
r.^aaon^;^^ to a-Jn^'a; h a : : v n.: * f d ; f f ^- r a^a^^^^Una ta the lt:^nrnnrH* 
scage of conceptuaL aevelopnent. 

In sum, a learnar'a Lavoivgnient with a aa::onl cnvlronnont deponds, 
in part, on the muUipIa ludgmont^ tha inHtitutinn riiakeH of the ind i v idual ' s 
performance- Further, learners in unproductive school environmentH? 
often use specific intarpreri^o and hohavlora] responses to mute the 
impact of poH^iblo noHatiVt' envlranmenca 1 faedbai-k, Hath ot these vari- 
ables, inat 1 tu t lona ] evalaaclMa-; and sLudenu r.-<pnnsi-^ in them, ,ir- lik^'Iy 
to influence a leana.'r'a i a t:-^: /ir r i an wltai Lae s^aa^^M , 
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• i ^ ^ = - •/ "i ; i = -.-y:^ i: r:-:r^ r-'z n.^r^^n^ 

alii'^^ in schools can ^.i/.^- Ti^r/ fern-.-. Vvi, ^^jv-^ri.. ^ ; ; '..ir ^ h-iv- 

hish schools. Mosi obstfrv^rs produce lis:^ -haraccvT traits icvnl- 
cU-, indifference, ind i ^n..: i-n, ^^ull.^nnw^^, i,- ol::Kiciil disagreenDnt ) 
Lha: tend cc -ocaCc tn^ pr/: Un. In tn-i st^.d^nr. nnd dcwnplay she in- 
fluence of environ^-^c up^n =nar^inal hehavior. P^^rhap^ ih^ b^sc rasenrcn 

"b-- j- .;rr f -b--^ : : .:,b ^^b-:^^ r:^n!^.>-^- r nn d is sat: 1 5 f i ed 

HLudents h.;^ f.^ru...^: ; n 1 / . rvs-.^Ilion, or ->:pr^rislve ali^^n^Cinn, which 
U onlv .--u idjr:; of r^.irpinal b^n.^vlG^ = ^ To hoLcer und^rsrand the en- 
vironmental conditianH which influence marginal behavior in <chc;clr3, it 
will be useful uo consider on^ ca tegor isa l ion or deviant responses to 
Huciai systt^ns, and ch^n lo apply -nis LheurcLical frMework to a school 
Stitting. 

Talcott Parson^^^ sucuests a taKanoiny of deviance in social systems 
h3-^^^d on thr^-^ vnrinhle^, -;rsr, the focus of deviant behavior mav be 
on social nbjeciiives kP^t-..v.,., roles, ^roup^) or on A^^up norms (behavicr 
patterns regarded as typical or appropriate to an environment). Second, 
people on the margins of an envlronnient tend tu be aniDivalent about 
their relations to others and to norms* and their ambivalence may be 
Gxpressed in terms of alienation or in terms of overconf ormity * Third, 
their alienation or confor-ilv mav bo active or passive. 

BuiidinK upon V:ir:^.^n' r work, Fiacstrom and nardner*^' ' proposed the 
CaKonomv of studont doviuMon r ron sohool environments that is presented 
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In Ti^uT^ 1. Ivr,\^:^ !:ha 3 1 i tin.i : i "/iz re?; r:..- 5c:r-.=^n: r nv ir ontn^r l:?^ -ire 

■'reb^l,'^ zh^ "cn^at,'* the '^clw^ni/' the ''truant" ^inc t:ie ''apathanic student:" 
increase ^ne arn.^^unt of tin;? r^achers riusc 5pend daiinin^ and reinrorcing 
the rules of the Bc:::r:-ol. Although schools are characterized by many and 
coniplex rules (about the central tasks of the school, about the coordin^ 
ation of the activities of nany people, about standards of deference 
and den;eanDr J , ^ school authnrlties onlv have liriiLced rewards ^nd puniah= 
':ents to- ;"ffer for o^^n !^ rnl t^- . As i result^ iro tTiore ear^ilv bat r led 

by the alienated studenc^ who resist cr deoy L..".lr auLhority. Nevertheless, 
the confon^ing student who nanipulatos authority figures, who fattle= 
tales, who demands constant attention, or who is a master at doing the 
minimum without reallv learning, much^ is also cause for concern* 

The purpose for presenting this typology was not to attempt to 
definitively categorize marginal learners. In fact, too little is known 
about these learners to confidantly do so at this point. Instaad, such 
i typolory/ su^^t;osts that marginal student perceptions and behavior toward 
important "social objects'' (like school authorities, teachers or counseling 
groups) and toward accepted school norm.s (for attendance, for partici^ 
pacion in cjass, for behavior outside of class) will differ from the 
perceptions and behavior of their classmates. In other wordss research 
on deviance in social systems implies Chat these environmental dimensions 
(social objects and norms) are likely to contrihute to marginal rjehavior 
in schools* 
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''Manipulators 
of authority 
figures'' 



Enfc)r"an^-:^nt: 
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General Rebel I iouosnt:-:^^ 
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Focus on 
Social Objects 



Aggress ivaness 
Cowaifd social 
ob j ects : 
particularly 
school authori- 
ties. 

"The rebel" 

(failure of 
daf ereriCe) 



Vncus on 
Norms 



Rejection of values 
oy demeanor: 
"fools," *>lowns," 
regression in terriis^ 
or age standard:^. 
Rejection of normal 
means* not ends: 
"Cheaters/' 



Foc\.is 0:1 
Social Objccijs 



Fo^us on 
Norms 



i^ithdrawal from ; bvasion of rales, 
social Inter- ; che "Lasy apa-- 



ac tion " r ruan cs 
"d ropnu t s'' 



Lhetic studu^nt" 
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particularly m\*in children ,tind youn^ adulUf^. thyy ^orr Ic^arniug tHe 
previously^ Eociiil nyB^iit:^^ like BchooUi can be described by the'wy 

abiliry to Min^ali:- disciplin*;; whieh -iiiipl itv?' thai: tM sc'maV s tmpomm 

holering behaviorai. noras. ' ^ . ' ^ 

"Ifow^ver^ in rh*? rases or hdm mr^ia^l Ift^meM. ^isclpHnary 
mecjiode often are not ^ff^crlv^:, and may actually aggravate the problera 

ti^^or^ry mtginal hqh^not And sore oRgoin^., ^^eqmingly intransigent ^ 
margljial behtivior . /; For <^x^mpJe. how do parcicipafUH it) a ^chaqX et^viroA- 
ni^nt reach the jiid$^aent ilwt somr?mm is ^ "marginal li^arn^r?'' Also,., 
why af;.a BOm^ pedpl*? nen^ldered ^mrginal f^r ac^ivlfciM that c^ttiern filfro 
perform without bi-in^ labtslltid? itampl^te^ an^war to thase qut^srian^ 
is not in th^ scope o? tn^ pres^fii: dtscus^aion. haw^^v^r , consldttrdtion oi 
tli^ diilnrmc^^ 'h^t*^i^Qn tompotary .inJ perfnanen^ deviation will help^^o ^ 
Id^ntlf^f ■ ^nvironmt?t\!;ftl dim<?nnion^ inf Uieneing mnrginpl conduct. 

1 To begin with, Mrglnal status in a school Is a mati^^ of: social 
definition* f>4vian<:»> does nnt: arise when a ^pornon comnitB cereal^ kinds 
of a/XBt but wh£!n ntmr pQupl^^ define ^hose a«s aticl 'thoir agent .as 
d4?vian£. in other vords, emci^i KroupA ffzata divyl^nict:? by making rules 
whose InEraction con^iitutifH di^viancy, and by ?^^^lt>ct ivt? ly lab*^! 1 mg^ nr/i^s 
gressars of the group houndariCfH* ^ , . . 



different ^^avH* Aj^ €ot Imn' ^ points o\)i , in groups ppcnd tniicH 

MneuvcirlnM to earn ci^rtain labels and, iifgoc i ing to icise ^ther 
labels. ^ For. tiKteiae, sc i^ed ^ i»id iduai^ mav try in futwe circi^r?-^ 

ntmcQB %o dUpiay rht> h4;*havior th,*^ d<^nies rhe lanoK This is o^actly\ 
tha efface produced bv -i:prlmnnd^ or- pun f ^^hipi^nr on niany pupils/ Howevere 
.other Indl^tdualj^ ^ly evt>ntu;inv ^:iv*- up the effort, tn disavow ihdr 
dif f ereritnes*^* and b<agin to prwtect and sustain their m^irginal identtty. >, 
For the^ chi>4 idt/nti ty has beci^iD^f a ^i^an^^ of ^dju^umcmL that dust be 
preserved. 

; Lemerc'" 1^ :ollowtrd by nLiny researcrhorti in dls;tingulshin|; between 
primary deviation ami ^econclHry deviaiion. Prim^jry deviacion refers tn a 
translenc o? epi^dlc iis=p^?ct; of a person's lif« in .a^y environment, ' 
Host environment wh^re peopl<^ impend long ptfrlods of time liava ways of 
regulating t:empurdrt iv Mtginal .bofiavinc sn chat ihit siatus nnd psychic 
structure pf the individual 1^ only pcripharally affected, and the; 
zampotB.tY transgrtjsHion has little Gnduring effect on social relationships. 
This is vhat happ^-*ns In inHt^rfcGB of prinarv deviation. H^r^ scrinuj^ly, 

2 

phrase^-c-onsiBtently rt?act tn a pc^rson*^ beh.^^iDr by l^bellit5g it d^viaot, 
and when this individual come*?: lo accept the labeiiing, tho marginal 
behavior will be/com*; a more stable a?;iiM£ of his role ^nd per^ionali t y-4n 
chat group. This is what refgrrf^d ra as soconanry deviatiDn. 

■ 

A llaXtdd amcunt rc^searcj^ in school c^nv i ronsients rolatt^s to this ^ 
sdtatirtccion betw^>^n' primary and ^erondary^jieviac ion. Licta anri Willcwer 
investigate t^d^jnt-b r ^ nkmansh ' p . " wrvlch thov dpf4nt? ;m '^flsst^rt i vt? studt^nt 
behavior which atcemptri Lr> chftllen^e the Bchoul*H authority Btrurturu ^ 



while avoiding Its ncRativo ^^anc r ion . " ^ ^ Their res^carch cUarly refers 
ED the prirasrv lorn ot devjstipn. Ex.iijjpltfs .scud^'iu brlnksmahship 

include Che "class clown*' who is quick to oiBic a robot when told by 
the teacher to stand scraiahc, or the "mock enforc«r" who Jumps at the 
opporturrity to repeat a teachav' r reproot to a classmate. CDmparins 
perceptions o£ brinksmanship of 291 junior high students .ind their 
teadierB, this research viewed acts of student brlnkraanshlp as a weans 
of adjusting to Che subordinate student role In the authority structure 
of the junior high school, Licata mho WiUower argued that brinkmanship 
Ofly be seen as a safety valve and in the long run may foster stability-^ 
a conclusion which points to the function and necessity of marginal indi= 
viduals in an environment. 

Cicourel and Kitsuse examined secondary deviation irt school by 
looking at the vocabularv d syntax used by teachers to identify 
"adolescent problems." Thev noted three types of enduring student prob- 
\ler.s and related vocabulary; (1) acadentc problems (e.g., "over- 
achievers"* and "•'under=achievers"); (2) infractions of rnlfls of conduce 
^e.A., "rrouMcMkers" and "dt.] inquents") ; O) emotional probletns (e.g., 
"nervous" ur "wUhdravn") . They f-unrf thar th- tvnini: of students tha 
three ptobien categories provided the basis for a variety of "careers" 
within school-=thG .academic, oelinquent and clinical careers respectively 

Th6 point here Is that the type of identification accepted by 
Individuals is likely to reflect their social envj ;unment. The labelling 
of a learner in school, when consistently reinfor..,d. acts in the nature 
of self-fulfiUlng_ prophecy. Learners rend to respond with the expected 
behavior, as in' the research of Rosenthal and Jacobson.-^ 



Becker has po^^tulatod the sequence of steps leading to a deviant 



If 



career. 
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of marginal Individual, one must 



bft labelled as suctu accepted this label, and gravitate toward a group o 



others with similar behavior and labels. The final step In the career 
is to move into an oiganized *-deviant" sub-culture, much like a homo- 



so Chat participation with similar significant others is a natural and 
rewarding final step in the labelling process* 

In sum* the ongoing evaluations of student performance character-- 
iscic of school environments solidify into different, comonly-held 
"labels'* describing individual student behavior. Much of the conversation 
in faculty lounges and in student peer groups could be described as a 
search for descrtptive categories that are useful for predicting and 
understanding the conduct of other people whose activities have an 
iofflaedlace, sometimes threatening impact oh one's own welfare • Unfor- 
tunately, since young (and older) people depend so crucially upon the 
recognition of other people to define themselves ^ negative labelSj 
even those inconsiderately applied by others s too often are accepted 
and even defended by individuals. Even a negative label" offers an 
Individual a reliable way to locate himself and to be accepted by a 
group, when it has been seemingly impossible to earn racognltion in 
other, more desirable ways. As the following discussion of school 
dropouts will also make clear., the labelling of individuals In tems 
of primary and seconfiary deviation is one powerful way that school 



sexual would do when ''coming out. 
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This move cements one's new identity. 



environments create marginal behavior* 
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School Dropout^ and Secondary DevlatlQn 

l^e weight of the evidence concerning high school dropouts estab- 
lishes that secondary deviation in school has its roots in early school 
failure and longstanding negative attitudes toward school* For example, 
Stoller^S in a study of 270 high school dropouts found that by the end 
of the second grade, over 50 percent of those who would do poorly or 
drop out cf high school had already had their inicial subject failure. 
By the fourth grades 75 percent had initial failures; and 90 percent 
had earned a failing mark by the seventh grade* Similarly, Bloom^"^ notes 
that academic self-concept is clearly defined by the end of the primaiy 
school period, particularly for the extreme students (upper-fifth and 
lower-fifth on academic achievement) where the relationihip between 
academic self-concept and. school achievement is unmistakeably strong. 

Much of the dropout literature tries to identify characteristics 
of dropouts which can be used as early predictors of later withdrawal or 
difficulty in school. ^'^ Perhaps the most revealing list of "significant 
causes" (among many such lists) was produced in a comparison of dropouts 
with graduates of Bloomington, Minnesota Public Schools* The school-- 
related causes make the general behavioral patterns of secondary devia- 
tions quite clear* 

•Jilmost two-thirds of the dropouts have been retained at least 



•Over one^-third of the dropouts return to sdhooi only to drop 
out again* ^ ' * 

•Absenteeism was nearly three times greater among dropouts. 

•Participation in extra-curricular activitifs was over four 
times greater among graduates. 

•The tested reading abilitses of the graduates were substantially 



once. 



better. 
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•The IQ scores of the graduates were considerably higher, 

#The results of standardized achievei: At tests of graduates 
were considerably higher in all subjects t 

•The average report card grades received by graduates were at \ 
least one letter grade higher, 

Finally, despite the widely attributed correlation between lower 
elass, minority cultural background and school leaving* Blake presented 
evidence that the school's mechanisms for assignment of success and 
failure exert the strongest influence on the dropout's lack of educational 
attaiMient, In this study, social class background, as measured by 
father's occupation and level of educations was found to have little 
influence upon school dropouts when school status was controlled. The 
study does not note^ however, the influence of class and race on attri- 
bution of school status. ^- 

Consideration of the dropout problem s"uglests~that powerful, 

systematic forces at work in school social systems create and contribute 
to secondary deviation. In separate reports ^released in 1977, the New 
York State Board of Regents and the Queens Lay Advocate Service (a gwup 

^ of professionals interested in education) confirmed this view. Both 
found that the dropout ratti .from New York City high schools had risen 
so high that more students were dropping out than graduating* The plain 
facts jsre that less than half of the students who enter the New York City 
public'high schools graduate. Apparently, this city's "mecHanisms for 
asaigMent of failure" work more broadly than the school system's cap- 
abilities to help young people achieve, 
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The Functions of Marginal Learners In 
School Social Systems 

This exposition tmkes it clear that learners confront in schools a 

powerful latent curriculum which 1? uniquely taught and differently 

learned by each Individual, This is the curriculum which teaches each 

student who she/he is in relation to others. It may also teach a person 

his or her place in the world of people, of ideas and of activities 

In \a sensep learners on the margins of school envlrjnments are used, 

of tin unwittingly and unconsciously, as an Important aspect of the school's 

efforts to define its group structure and purpose. While their presence 

j ^ , 

in sbhools is frequently visualized as a product^^of organizational 
failures, there is a sense that learners on the margins are a product 
of the school organization itself, through its systemXof group Instructioni 
through its absorption of and failure to correct a multitude of learning 
errors, through its ongoing evaluation and labelling of learners, through ^ 
its norms and through the overall impact of its latent curriculum. 

This argument, is presented most clearly, on a theoretical levels 
by Rentier and Erikson,^^ They advance three propositions boricernlng 
the function of deviance in groups. Firsts they argue that groups ^tend 
to induce, sustain a\id permit deviant behavior. By inducing deviance, 
they refer to the process by which a group channels and organizes the 
range of behaviors presented by its members so that' some behaviors are 

deemed acceptable and others not* In other words* an ongoing group 

. . ... 

establishes normative boundkries defining acceptable behavior. Like 
an article of common law or a syatem^of "^^fortif ications, norros and 
boundaries are meaningful "only when tested by people on the fringes of 
a group or by outsiders p and when defended op^'^held by the group leaders. 
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The group sustains and permits this newly defined deviance when it 
Institutionalizes and absorbs counter-productive behaviors, instead 
of eliminating or altering them. Indeed, leaders are partly valued 
for their ability to articulate and enforce the group* a norma , and 
thus they depend on marginal people in part for their power. 

In their second proposition^ Dentler and Erikson refer to the 
ways in which -'deviant behavior helps a group maintain its equilibriuri. 
Customarily i a reward structure closely linked to group norms is con- 
structed by a group as an incentive for confo™lty and a punishment for 
deviance. However ^ conformity is "rewarded" only in comparison to other 
possible reinforcCTent responses, so that the presence and. treatment 
of a marginal person by a group provides the cQntlnual contrast which 
gives the rewards their meaning. In this sense, a group norm becomes 
especially evident in its occasional or ongoing violation. ThuSs a 
group is distinguished partly by its characterisitic ways of handling 
deviance, and partly by the forces it is able to absorb and contain. 
In plain words, a marginal person is someone a gropp can organize to 
do something about, and the group, when expressing its concern for 
marginal behavior, affirms its purpose and cohesion. 

This leads to Dentler and Erikson' s third propositioni that groups 
resist any trend toward ultimate alienation or expulsion of a member 
whose behavior is deviant. According to this^' point of view, the testing 
of limits is. the lot of certain individuals labelled as deviant or mar- 
ginal* The group exercises subtle pressures to secure the marginal 
person in his/her ^'testing" role, yet also tries to assure that this 
deviance wlll^not become pronounced enough to make, rejection necessary. 
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Cofimonlyi the group adopts a paradoxical approach to marginal 
people conaiatlng of ambivalent elements of nurturance and outrage. 
This combination can be pbsarved in political leaders' attempts to 
rationalise their inability to resolve problems of people on welfare 
in a society organized around production and work. As political econ-- 
omists argUBj a welfare population is created by systematic forces in 
a capitalistic economy (the need to maintain a reserve aray of laborers , 
for example) * The elimination of the welfare problem would requirg such 
a restructuring of the organlEation of production and contradict so 
much of the rationalization that supports the status quo 5 that it is 
far easier to blame the victimized people for the problemj while pro= 
vidlng them with only the minimum needed to survive. 

Similarly* to connect with the needs of marginal Individuals in 
schools would require such a restructuring and rethinking of the organ- 
ization of schooling that the school prefers to make. efforts to keep 
marginal children In school without providing them with the services 
they need. The literature on dropout prevention is repletfe with tricks 
to seduce potential dropouts into remaining in school 1 credit for 
work experience, vocational programs with limited academic and occupa= 
tlonal promise, educatibnal TV programs ^ involvement in the school news- 
paper ^ eKposure to the coimunlty college, revision of graduation require- 
ments ^ the mystification of the high school diploma. Further, some 
institutions permit a constant stream of Innovative projects , designed to 
reduce discipline problems and Improve basic skills, so long as thfese 
proposals do not alter the existing organization of schoolSt In part, 
alternative schools In many large cities, created for discipline problem 
children and for low achieving students, serve this function. 




In sum, every school seeks tq fit their marginal individuals into 
ongoing organizational structures, but few schools, including alternative 
ones, fundamentally change basic organization tenets (like group in» 
struction of widely divergent individuals) to fit the characteristics 
and needs of their marginal learners* The maintenance of the Institution 
is revealed, then, as the real end of most attempts to deal with deviance. 

Dentler and Erlkson's three propositions concerning the function 
of 'deviance in groups have been illustrated in direct and indirect ways 
by several authors for varying sizes of groups, However, it would be 
premature to indicate that they have been thoroughly established by the 
present store of empirical work. Rather, consideration of these propo- 
sitions leads to a theoretical perspective useful in investigating the 
problem of marginal learners. Educators need to better appreciate the 
ways that school environments contribute to the problems and difficulties 
of learners who have been pushed to the margins of schools. Ignoring 
the role of the environment and blaming the individual child for marginal 
behavior has permitted school improveffiAnt practices that unsuccessfully 
attempt to reintegrate the person into an environment that is directly 
responsible for learning- and behav,ioral problems* , 

Institutions Pcsigned for Marginal Learners 

One delicate theoretical issue pertinent to alternative school en- 
vlroiments remains to be touched on before s^narizing the aspect^'^ of a 
school enviroment which influence the interaction of marginal learners. 
This is the troubling questioni do social systems designed to serve 
marginal Individuals actually work to confirm them in their marginal ways? 
It is a curious and comonplace observation that deviant forms of conduct 
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(like criminal behavior) are nourished by the very agencies devised to 
inhibit them (like a prison)* Reform schools * hDspitals and other 
"total institntions'- providing needed services to marginal people 
typically segregate them in tightly controlled groups. Heres marginal 
indivlduala have an opportunity to teach one another the skills and 
attitudes of a deviant career* Noraallyj the inatitution seems to 
prwoke Its clients into the use of these skills by reinforcing a sense 
of dif ferentness and alienation from society*^® 

If one assumes that the alternative schools were created in part 
for individuals who chose to leave traditional schools because of dls^ 
satisfactions there * then one could ask what forces are at work within 
the new social structure where many previously marginal people are gath- 
ered for a "different" form of education. Does the education they 
rsceive there represent an improved , rnqre personal and more effective 
way of learning and personal growth ^ providing the kind of critical smr- 
gtnal people who serve as catalysts for social change? Do alterilatlve 
schools tend to bring together teachers and learners who were marginal 
in previous schools in such a way -that reflrilng and confirming an 
alienative marginal identity becomes an important socializing function 
of the schpol? These questions could best be answered by longitudinal 
research on the "careers" of alternative school students and teachers. 
They should be raised and clarified because of the possible theoretical 
parallels between alternative schools and pther institutions for mar=^ 
ginal individuals.^^ 

These parallels cannot be extensively explored In the present 
paper. However, the theoretical perspective developed here Implies 
that; no single learning environment Is appropriate for meeting the 
various learning needs of diverse individuals. Instead of Isolating the 
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people who don't fit in one environraent into another segregated environs- 
merit, educators will need to learn how to create multiple environment 
schools^ where students can move among various learning environments 
created for specific goals and learning styles and intelligently matched 
with pupils' emergent learning needs and interests. 

Xdentif ication of Specific 
Environmental Conditions 

This review of the literature on deviance in school provides a 
theoretical perspective for approaching the problems of ^leamere on 
the margins. In particular, five aspects of a school fenvlToniBent 
related to the involvement of marginal and other learners in a school 
deserve close attention in the present study* First, a brief rationale 
Identifying these five aspects of a school will be prasente?!. Following 
this, the five environmencal dimensions will be specifically defined* 

To begin with, a school environment can be characterized in part 
by the way it reaches cut to group members with difficulties* The 
first step for alleviating the negative impact of group instruction 
methods occurs when teachers are responsive to student feedback and 
observant of student difficulties* For this reason, student percep- 
tions of the outreach efiorts of teachers would provide useful infor-- 
mation about the wa>rs that a school envlroOTent encourages particle 
patlon in learning. 

Second, the/ school environment must become effective at solving 
p roblem s of lea^fters by altering specific conditions In the school 
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envlromnent which contribute to their problems. Thus, student percep- 
tions of the institution ■ s ability to resolve its own organizational 
problems s particularly those problems which impede learning for some 
pupllSs are a second important source of infomation for educators 
concerned about Increasing student involvement in learning* 

Third, research on deviance in schools suggests that students be- 
come involved with different levels of participation in a school depending 
in part upon their perceptions of school norms. In facti every act 
labelled as deviant can be said to exert a pressure on the normative 
structure of an institution by testing school policies and rules and 
exploring . their meanings. Thus, student perceptions of the limits for 
acceptable personal conduct in a school deserve close attention* 

Fourth, some learners may exist on the margins of the school 
because they do not receive the cues and information they need to 
negotiate the learning^ environment successfully. For examples students 
who^ttempt to avoid or deny negative evaluations of themselves in 
school may also mis^^ important instructions about academic content and 
work assignments* Lacking needed information, these pupils would con- 
tinue to experience frustration and difficulty. Therefore* studenu 
perceptions of tha effectiveness of communtcatlon processes established 
by the schod.1 would provide important information about the way school 
environments influence both peripheral and core members of a learning 
groiip* . . 

Finally, in any si tuatton where ongoing ^^luacion of performance 
occurs, the possibility exists that people are being labelled and judged 

by criteria not directly related to their specific roles^ and tasks. For 

• •• ■ . c 

eMffiple, a school environment may respond differently to students o% the 



basis of th.^.lr academic or demographic characteristics, and thus con^ 
Crlbute to their success or difficulty in school. For this reAson, 
stud4nt parceptions of possible discrimination in their treatment at- 
school would provide useful feedback to educators abbUt the impact of 
their evaluation and labelling activities - 

' * Operationally j these five aspects of a school environment which 
are ilkely to influence the involvement of learners in school (Outreach ? 
Probleffl^Solvingi Limits, Consiunicationi and Discrimination) can be 
defined in the follpwing manner as independent variables for li^clusion in 
a model to unterstand associations between schorl environiBent and stu- 
dent behavior. ^ - 



OUTREACH ; This variable describes studeM perceptions of the 
degree to which the school makes special efforts to 
involve a pupil in learning* Outreach attempts in a 
school include r ' 

1, affirmative actions to identify student needs 

2, the practice of seeking inf oration useful in 
altering existing reaming conditions to better 
respond to pupils | 

3, the practice of noticing and determining reasons 
for f luctisations in a pupil*s Involvement with the 
school* 



PROBLEH-SOLVING i This variable describes student perceptions of* 
t^e school's ability to solve its own organizational 
problems » particularly those which contribute to the 
school-related problem, of Its Individual members* 
Problem^ solving begins with Outreach efforts. To . 
proble^solveji a school must be effective at* 

!• defining concerning situations as problomg; \ 

2* organizing to analyze th^ situation and to pro^- 
pose alternative approaches to solve the problem; 

3. choosing possible sdlutlons* Impltoentlng thra^ and 
assessing their impact. : 
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